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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DETAILS. 


Verisimilitude — Examples of Elaboration 
and Condensation — Frank Norris and 
Technical Details — Hardy and Meredith 
— The Structural Importance of Detail. 


The Value of Elaboration in Narrative. -- 
The early realists indulged in great elabora- 
tion of detail in order to impress their read- 
ers with the belief that they were writing 
truthfully. If, as is sometimes the case, an 
enumeration of details serves no structural 
purpose, either directly or indirectly, that 
particular part of the story is apt to prove 
tedious in the extreme ; but when the event 
narrated bears a vital relation to the plot, a 


detailed report of that event not only lends 
the appearance of actuality to the narrative 
but renders it far more vivid. 

Extracts from “ Robinson Crusoe.” — The 
passages from “Robinson Crusoe” which 
follow furnish interesting examples of the 
use and suppression of details : — 


It happened one day about noon, going 
toward my boat, I was exceedingly sur- 
prised with the print of a man’s naked 
foot on the shore, which was very plain 
to be seen in the sand. I stood like one 
thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an 
apparition ; I listened, I looked round 
me, I could hear nothing, nor see any- 
thing ; I went up to a rising ground to 
look farther. I went up the shore and 
down the shore, but it was all one, I 
could see no other impression but that 
one. I went to it again to see if there 
were any more, and to observe if it might 
not be my fancy ; but there was no room 
for that, for there was exactly the very 
print of a foot, toes, heel, and every part 
of a foot. How it came thither, I knew 
not, nor could in the least imagine. But 
after innumerable fluttering’ thoughts, 
like a man perfectly confused and out of - 
myself, I came home to my fortification, 
not feeling, as we say, the ground I went 
on, but terrified to the last degree, look- 
ing behind me at every two or three 
steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and 
fancying every stump at a distance to be 
a man ; nor is it possible to describe how 
many various shapes affrighted imagina- 
tion represented things to me in, how 
many wild ideas were found every mo- 
ment in my fancy, and what strange, -un- 
accountable whimsies came into my 
thoughts by the way. 

In this passage it will be noted that veri- 
similitude is secured by recounting with great 
particularity each step that Crusoe took un- 


der the impetus of a fear that would naturally 
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make him at first extremely cautious and 
alert ; but, in view of his solitary existence, 
it would also be natural to expect that the 
fear which had thus seized him would yield 
in the end to utter panic and rout, and if 
this happened, he would of course be oblivi- 
ous to everything except the overwhelming 
sense of danger. To enumerate the external 
details of his conduct at such a time would 
be to draw an untruthful picture of the situa- 
tion as it must have imprinted itself on the 
mind of the affrighted castaway. 
Accordingly, details are rigorously 
pressed as the narrative continues : — 


sup- 


When I came to my castle, for so I 
think I called it ever after this, I fled 
into it like one pursued ; whether I went 
over by the ladder as first contrived, or 
went in at the hole in the rock, which I 
called a door, I cannot remember ; no, 
nor could I remember the next morning ; 
for never frighted hare fled to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind 
than I to this retreat. 


Descriptive Details. — Minute descriptions 
of personal appearance tend to invest char- 
acters with greater reality and to bring them 
before the reader with clearness. This is 
equally true of the delineation of personal 
traits. In “Oliver Twist” the arrival of 
Bill Sikes upon the scene is accompanied by 
Bill’s growl to his dog a detail which, at 
the start and without further comment, dis- 
closes the surly temper of the brutal house- 
breaker. 

The Importance of Trifles. — Nor in the 
use of detail is it necessary to be prolix. A 
single significant trifle is oftentimes more 
illuminating than pages of explanation. Note, 
for instance, the coiling up of Sikes’s dog in 
the corner and the rapid winking of his eyes. 
The description of Sikes himself, though but 
a catalogue of details, is compressed into a 
single concise paragraph that causes the burly 
ruffian to stand out a living figure. 

The man who growled out these words 
was a stoutly-built fellow of about five- 
and-thirty, in a black velveteen coat, very 
soiled drab breeches, lace-up half boots, 
and gray cotton stockings, which inclosed 
a bulky pair of legs, with large swelling 
calves ; — the kind of legs which, in 
such costume, always look in an un- 


finished and incomplete state without a 
set of fetters to garnish them. He had 
a brown hat on his head? and a dirty 
belcher handkerchief round his neck, 
with the long frayed ends of which he 
smeared the beer from his face as he 
spoke. He disclosed, when he had done 
so, a broad heavy countenance with a 
beard of three days’ growth, and two 
scowling eyes ; one of which displayed 
various parti-colored vere of having 
been recently damaged by a blow. 
Character Study. — What, indeed, could 
reveal more effectually, more naturally, or 
more succinctly, the alluring simplicity and 
innocent artfulness of Jess and Leeby in J. 
M. Barrie’s “A Window in Thrums” than 
the detailed statement of the articles which 
are placed where the expected company will 
be sure to see them! This passage is much 
more than merely humorous : it is essentially 
a bit of character study. 


The Use of Details in Following a: Model. 
— A certain class of details is of especial 
utility when the author desires to suggest 
in his treatment the old heroic or epic forms. 
This topic will be considered more fully in 
the next chapter. 


“ Blix.” — In his charming little love story, 


“Blix,” Frank Norris formulated to some 
extent his philosophy of literature. True, his 
views are expressed through the medium of 
a character, yet the literary ideals attributed 
to Condy Rivers are so supremely realized 
both in “ McTeague” and in “The Octopus ” 
that we cannot doubt that they are identical 
with those of Condy’s creator. 


Accuracy of Detail. — Norris represents his 
young hero as possessed of certain definite 
notions with respect to the writing of stories, 
and among the requirements which he regards 
as especially imperative is “accuracy of de- 
tail.” It was Condy’s idea, for example, that 
an author who wrote about firemen “ should 
have, or seem to have, every detail of the 
department at his fingers’ ends, and should 
‘bring in’ to the tale all manner of technical 
names and cant phrases.” 

Condy is particularly enthusiastic over the 
fact that in “The Strange Ride of Morrow- 
bie Jukes” Kipling has Jukes, who is a civil 
engineer, describe the slope of the sand walls 
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just as a civil engineer would be likely to 
‘describe it, in terms of “ degrees.” 

When Condy has written the story which 
‘he calls “A Victory Over Death” and has 
read it to Blix, she is made to exclaim : 
“Any one reading that would almost believe 
you had been a diver yourself, or at least 
had lived with divers. Those little details 
-count, don’t they ?” 

Norris and Technical Details. — It is not 
“surprising, then, that we should find Norris's 
‘work fairly bristling with similar “bits of 
realism” and “little details.” Indeed, the 
reader of “ McTeague,” to borrow the thought 
of Blix, is well nigh persuaded that Norris 
himself must at some time in his life have 
practiced the profession of dentistry. 


“A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ — Thomas Hardy 
employs technical expressions with like effect 
in “A Pair of Blue Eyes.” Knight, the 
geologist, clinging to the “face of the es- 
carpment” and threatened with instant death, 
reviews swiftly the evolution of the human 
race, and the thoughts that come to him in 
that dire extremity are couched in the termi- 
nology of the scientific man. 

Details and Atmosphere. — Details are of 
inestimable value in creating a desired at- 


mosphere. In George Meredith's “The Or- 
deal of Richard Feveral” the “ Magnetic 
Youth” — so eager “to kiss a woman’s hand 
and die!” — rows “under willows and as- 


pens and across sheets of river-reaches” in 
the early morning with the poignant feeling 
that there is “a secret abroad.” 

“When Nature has made us ripe for love,” 
says Meredith, “it seldom occurs that the 
Fates are behindhand in furnishing a temple 
for the flames” ; and the description which 
Meredith proceeds to give us is a veritable 
mosaic, composed of exquisite and innumer- 
able details, all surcharged with the electric 
current of romance and youthful emotion. 

Economy and Detail. — It is true that even 
such eminent realists as Balzac have been 
charged with “an over-insistence on deta‘l, 
which hampers and bewilders rather than 
aids the imagination,” and it cannot be denied 


‘that there is a modicum of justice in the ac- 








cusation. Novelists of the present day, how- 
ever, recognize the necessity of conforming 
more strictly to standards of unity and econ- 
omy, so that it is never safe for the reader 
of a modern novel to ignore even the most 
meticulous of descriptions. 

In “The Price of Love” Arnold Bennett 
enumerates with scrupulous care the objects 
in the bedroom which Mrs. Maldon assigns 
to Louis on that fateful night, and although 
at first the mention of the fire “ scientifically 
laid, ready for lighting,” and the “small 
bright tin kettle” on the hob may seem to 
us of no greater structural importance than 
the “new toothbrush in a sheath of trans- 
parent paper,” yet as the plot progresses, and 
Louis in his panic drops the crumpled notes 
upon the “littered grate,” our attention sud- 
denly centres upon that one spot, and we 
wait with breathless interest for the crisis 
that we feel sure is bound to happen there 
during Louis’s enforced absence from the house 

And if we reflect a bit, the artistry of it all 
is apparent. To call the reader’s attention 
to only such objects as aid directly in the 
advancement of the story is to bring those 
objects into untimely prominence and io 
deprive the reader of the sensation of sus- 
pense which naturally accompanies his con- 
jecture as to which of the objects in ques- 
tion will eventually figure in the complication 
or resolution of the plot. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that this method of 
treatment does not necessarily involve a lax 
observance of economic law. The details >f 
a given description may bear little or no rela- 
tion to the action of the novel, and yet as 
component parts of a setting that influences 
or interprets character contribute appreciably 
to the total result. 

Summary. — Elaboration of detail serves 
to invest characters, objects, and events with 
greater vitality and reality, and also helps to 
create and sustain a desired atmosphere. 
Technical details are essential to true por- 
traiture. In the larger conception of the 
novel elaboration of detail and economy are 
not necessarily incompatible. 

Goruam, N. H. Thomas L. Marble. 
(To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted fot 
THE WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to sav 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


‘Readers of the magazine are 


An opportunity for writers is pointed out 
by the Century Company, New York. The 
publishers say : “ Why will not the ambitious 
American authors who know they can write 
turn their attention, more often at any rate, 
to juveniles ? Books for young people that 
are really well done, that have in them some- 


thing of distinction, are comparatively rare. 
Any publishing house will tell you that it gets 
out five or six editions of a juvenile that is 
even a little above the mediocre, while the 
novel for adults of the same quality would 
never achieve a third printing ; and a juvenile 
of positive distinction goes on selling for 
years. Mrs. Jamison’s “Lady Jane,” for in- 
stance, published years ago, has reached its 
twenty-fifth printing, and Mrs. Jamison’s three 
books together have required forty editions, 
many of them large ones, because a publisher 
when he finds he has a popular book saves 
money by printing large editions. A writer 
of adult fictfon who should achieve forty 
printings with three books would be a national 
celebrity. It may or may not be strange, but 
books for girls are harder to come by than 
books for boys ; and stories of book length 
for girls less than sixteen, and yet above the 
big-type, primer kind of fiction are almost im- 
possible to discover.” 
ole 

The publisher of THE WRITER has received 
the following letter : — 

New York Office 

305 Broadway Schofield Bidg. 

Phone, 2130 Worth Phone, Main 5738 

SAULSBURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5-7 Clay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland Office 


March 4, 1919 
The Writer Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen : This letter is to inform you that 


we shall bring suit against you or any one who 
deliberately publishes literature, form letters, con- 
tracts, either whole or in part, which are pro- 
tected by us under the copyright laws. 

Yours truly, 


SAULSBURY PUBLISHING CO. 
"a ; 

Advertisements for manuscripts similar to 
that of the Cosmos Magazine, signed “ The 
McLean Company, Baltimore,” and “The 
Woman's National Magazine, Washington,” 
are being published now in various period- 
icals. Before sending manuscripts, writers 
will do well to read the article, “ Baiting an 
Author,” in the February and March numbers 
of THe WRITER. 


* 
. > 


Writers who have had experiences with the 
Cosmos Magazine, the McLean Company, the 
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Saulsbury Publishing Company, the Woman's 
National Magazine of Washington, or the 
Publishers’ Service Corporation are requested 
to communicate with the editor of Tue 
WRITER. 


* 


. - 

The sale at a New York book auction of a 
copy of Edgar Allan Poe’s first book, “ Tam- 
erlane.” printed in Boston in 1827, for $11,600 
— the highest price ever paid for any Amer: 
ican book — and, at another New York auc- 
tion of the dedication copy of Milton's 
“Comus” for $1,425 may be encouraging to 
modern authors by showing them what sums 
their works may sell for a century or three 
hundred years from now. W. H. H. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


———- 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 





In prose and verse we are continually 
stumbling over “sand dunes.” Since a dune 
is a sand hill, why this tautology ? 

In death notices we often read : “ The de- 
ceased leaves a widow” ; his children, if 
any, are named. If thoughtless reporters 
realized how like an iceberg to the heart the 
word “widow” is to the bereaved one, they 
would call her “ wife,” at least until the first 
dreadful days of unspeakable loneliness are 
past. A wife deceased leaves a husband and 
children, not a “ widower” and children. A 
death notice, correctly written, will give the 
wife’s maiden name in connection with that 
of her husband. E. C. Tompkins. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] . 





The special need of the Children’s Page of 
the Youth’s Companion ( Boston ) just now 
is for wide-awake stories of everyday life 


designed to interest children between the ages 
of six and ten. It is essential that a story of 
the type indicated shall have sufficient plot 
and action to attract the child’s attention and 
a climax striking enough to repay him well 
for having read the tale. The Companion 
uses also stories of the purely fanciful type 
and animal stories, but the real story written 
around real children stands the best chance »f 
acceptance. There is a continual need for 
good verse — particularly for the humorous 
jingle variety that can be interpreted in a 
sequence of small pictures. The space limita- 
tions of the Children’s Page make brevity a 
most desirable feature in all contributions. 





Light, the official magazine of the World's 
Purity Federation (La Crosse, Wisconsin ) 
especially desires a strong general article on 
the dance, containing possibly 10,000 words, 
showing up the evils of the dance and why it 
ought not to be introduced so generally into 
schools. . 





The Lookout (Cincinnati ) needs two or 
three good serials at once. 


The Crescent ( St. Paul ), published in the 
interest of the Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine — “The Smile on the 
Face of Masonry,” — wants ten stories im- 
mediately. Humorous fiction is preferred, but 
human interest stories always appeal, if good, 
and the stories should run from 7,000 to Io,- 
000 words. Payment will be made immediately 
on acceptance. 


The New York Editorial Service ( Robert 
J. Shores, managing editor ), Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, New York, has a ready market in 
the newspaper syndicates for good second 
serial fiction — stories which have appeared 
in books or in magazines — especially stories 
of 30,000 words and stories of 75,000 words, 
These must have continued suspense and 
plenty of action. The story of mystery and 
adventure stands the best chance. 


Collier's ( New York ) wants short stories 
that are representative of America nationally 
— not merely stories of New York City, but 
stories of the prairies, or of the Mississippi 
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River, or of New Orleans, or of Portland 
(either Maine or Oregon ), and the editor 
asks why some of our promising new writers 
do not stay in their own home towns and 
write about the people, the environment, and 
the atmosphere seen from their own front 
doors, giving stories that reflect life in the 
thousands of cities and villages in the United 
States apart from New York City and par- 
ticularly Greenwich Village. Collier’s will 
welcome such stories, short short stories — 
of not more than 5,000 words — with good 
characterization and plots that contain action, 
but stories that, first of all, are representative 
of American life today. 





The Pictorial Review ( New York ) is al- 
ways in the market for short stories, of from 
3,000 to 12,000 words, and for filler articles of 
1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 words, for the “ Back 
of the Book” section. 





The Touchstone ( New York ), with which 
the American Art Student was combined last 
fall, especially needs poetry and fiction — 
fiction that .is modern and vital, with some 
purpose in the plot, and with vivid striking 
characterization. The magazine also wants 
war material — not war news, but the kind 
of articles that are really important by-prod- 
ucts of the war, such as articles on the New 
Architecture in France, the Work of the Ar- 
tists in the Trenches, War Gardens, etc. 


Good Morning, an illustrated weekly of 
humor and satire, will appear May 1. Ellis O. 
Jones is to be the editor and Art Young the 
cartoonist, and the magazine wants contribu- 
tions of cartoons, pictures, poems, paragraphs, 
dialogues, allegories, fables, brief stories, etc. 
The publication office is at 7 East Fifteenth 
street, New York. 





Opportunities for free lance writers are of- 
fered by the European Publicity Department 
of the War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A list of suggested subjects 
which to choose is submitted to the writer. 
The Department then does whatever research 
or interviewing is required (unless the 
writer prefers to do this work ) and supplies 
the writer with the collected material. After 


from 


the article is written, the Department under- 
takes to place it in some current magazine,. 
and the entire amount of remuneration goes- 
to the writer. The list of subjects covers a 
wide range, and includes such countries as 
Italy, France, Belgium, Russia, and North 
Africa. For further details, apply to Mrs. K. 
B. Winter, Room 800, 150 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





The American Literary Association, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee, announces the 
publication of the American Poetry Magazine, 
to provide suitable material for use in its 
Reading Circles — poetry, plays, recitations, 
and dialogues. The American Literary As- 
sociation is a fraternity of poets and poetry 
lovers. The first number of the magazine 
will appear in May. The General Director 
of the Association is Clara Catherine Prince, 
308 Thirty-fifth street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





The Child’s Hour ( Boston) has an espe- 
cial need of stories for children from six to 
twelve years old. 


The Retail Public Ledger ( Philadelphia ) 
is in the market for some interesting articles 
dealing with the success of retailers of all 
kinds, especially articles that can be illustrated 
with interesting photographs, and some good! 
business verse. 





The Novelty News (Chicago) especially 
needs short stories or articles having to do 
with the use of premiums, advertising specia!- 
ties, and novelties. 


The Current History Magazine (New 
York ) wants articles giving authentic infor- 
mation regarding international phases of cur- 
rent history. 


Hight C. Moore, D.D., editor of the pub- 
lications of the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention ( Nashville, 
Tenn.), says that the market for manuscripts. 
with him is practically limited to three illus- 
trated weeklies : Kind Words, a four-column, 
eight-page paper for young .peopie ; Baptist 
Boys and Girls, a ‘three-column, four-paze- 
paper for boys and girls; and the Child’s 
Gem, a two-column, four-page paper for the 
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little ones. The annual needs of these three 
publications call for more than 1,000 manu- 
scripts. He needs for Kind Words from six 
to ten serials, 200 short stories, 250 articles, 
. and from .50 to 75 poems ; for Baptist Boys 
and Girls, six or eight serials, 100 shor: 
stories, 150 articles, and from 40 to 50 poems ; 
for the Child’s Gem, 150 stories, 50 articles, 
and 50 poems. In addition he accepts annu- 
ally about fifty manuscripts ( poems, articles, 
stories, and sermonettes ) for the quarterly, 
Home Department Magazine. All other mat- 
ter is almost exclusively supplied by the edi- 
tors or .staff writers. The articles desired 
cover a pretty wide range. They may be de- 
scriptive, biographical, historical, literary, or 
scientific, but they should be written in popu- 
lar style, and not be severely technical or 
statistical. Variety in topic and treatment is 
refreshing. Publication of articles along a 
certain line does not mean that more on the 
same subject will be available. On the con- 
trary, “something different” might be espe- 
cially welcome. The publishers have no room 
for long poems, but suitable verse is wel- 
come. The themes need not be solely re- 
ligious, but the sentiment must be sound, and 
nothing trite, slangy, childish, or goody- 
goody is desired. Stories should have a pur- 
pose that pulls upward, with originality that 
takes out of the beaten path, and with move- 
ment that attracts red-blooded young people 
and their seniors. The moral note need not 
be prominent, but it should be there. Stories 
of wholesome adventure are generally given 
first-page position, and the story of achieve- 
ment stands high. Love stories, slang, every- 
thing that smacks of commercial advertising, 
treatment of events that would be stale read- 
ing before publication, marital and domestic 
difficulties, reflections on parents, flippancy 'n 
regard to religion and religious matters, the 
presentation of false doctrines, and whatever 
antagonizes or compromises the beliefs of 
Baptists are rigidly barred. “Special Day” 
stories should reach the editor from four 19 
six months ahead of the date of publication. 
A Fourth-of-July article cannot be accepted 
in June, or a Christmas story in November, 
unless for publication the following year. II- 
lustrations for stories are ordered from staft 


artists, but original photographs accompany- 
ing available articles are sometimes pur- 
chased. The maximum length limit for the 
Child’s Gem is 600 words; for Boys and 
Girls, 1,500 words ; for Kind Words, 2,000 
words. Serials should run from four to 
twelve chapters, and poems from one to four 
stanzas. Publication will be guided by the 
timeliness of story, space available, balance 
with other material, and similar limitations. 
Payment is made on the tenth of the month 
following the month of receipt of accepted 
manuscripts. 





The Oliver Ditson Company, music publish- 
ers ( Boston ), say that they are always ready 
to consider compositions offered for publica- 
tion, but at the present time they cannot use 
any Marches. They publish but few Marches 
at any time, and just now they are over- 
stocked with them. 





Little Folks Magazine ( Salem, Mass.) is 
oversupplied with material, and will not be in 
the market until fall. 





Live Stories ( New York ) is looking for 
some business stories. 





The Business Magazine and the Suburban 
Review have discontinued publication. 





The Utah Farmer has been combined with 
the Irrigation Age ( Salt Lake City ). 





Others, which resumed publication with 
the December number, is now located at the 
Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West 
Eighth street, New York City. It is to add 
a prose department, so that poetry may be 
considered critically as well as presented to 
its readers. The editor now is Alfred Kreym- 
borg, and Lola Ridge, William Saphier, and 
Dorothy Kreymborg are associate editors. 
According to an editorial announcement there 
are tons of manuscripts in the office awaiting 
decision. 


The Francis Joseph Vernon Memorial 
Prize at Yale — the interest of a fund of 
2,100 — is presented annually by the commit- 
tee of award to the author or composer of 
the best song or poem illustrating Yale life 
and associations. The prize may be divided, 
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one-half for the best musical composition, and 
one-half for the best verse. The competition 
is open to graduates and undergraduates of 
the University, and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on the Francis Jo- 
seph Vernon Prize, in care of the Secretary 
of. Yale University, New Haven, Conn., not 
later than May 1. 


The Society of Arts and Sciences ( 25 West 
Forty-second street, New York ) which was 
founded as the Twilight Club in 1883 by Her- 
bert Spencer — having decided at a dinner 
in 1918 to honor the memory of O. Henry, 
appointed a committee to consider ways and 
means. The committee has decided the most 
fitting memorial will be a prize of $500 to be 
awarded to the author of the best short story 
published in America during 1919. Only pub- 
lished stories will be considered, so that a 
story to be eligible must be first published in 
1919, must be published in America, and must 
be of American authorship — including 
Canada. The committee in charge of the com- 
petition is composed of Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, Ph. D., Edward J. Wheeler, Litt. D., 
Robert Wilson Neal, M.A., Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D.D., and Ethel Watts Mumford. 





The American Sunday-School Union ( 1816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ), under the 
provisions of the John C. Green Fund, offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the best book manuscript 
on the subject, “ Christianity and Modern In- 
dustry : How to apply Christian principles 
to the relations of employer, employee, and 
consumer.” This work 
actual achievements, as well as with principles 
and methods, and should include the rural as 
well as the urban situation. The Union also 
offers prizes of $600 for the best manuscript 
and $400 for the second best, on the subject, 
“Everyday Heroism : 
heroic presented by the 
life” ; the “moral equivalent for war” 


should deal with 


The challenge to the 
tasks of 
found 
This work 


common 


in self-sacrificing service in peace. 
should have special application and appeal to 
young people. It should emphasize present- 
day calls to community service and world- 
wide brotherhood, and should be freely illus- 


The 


instructive, 


trated by examples from real life 


books should be of a practical, 


and popular sort, containing from 40,000 to 
70,000 words each. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten, or in plain, legible hand- 
writing, and must reach the Union on or be- 
fore December 1, 1919. Each manuscript 
should have a designating mark or number, 
and the name and address of the author sent. 
in a sealed envelope. The manuscripts win- 
ning the prizes are to become the exclusive 
property of the American Sunday-School 
Union, the prizes to be paid as soon as the 
copyrights are so secured to and by the 
Union. Manuscripts not winning prizes will 
be returned to the writers at their request 
and expense within ninety days after the 
award. The Union reserves the right to de- 
cline any and all manuscripts not suitable for 
its purpose. 


The Assembly's Committee on the Forward 
Movement of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is offering $250 in prizes for the three 
best manuscripts on “The Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Minister,” the purpose being to secure 
contributions which will comprehensively 
present the ideals and functions of the Chris- 
tian minister, with special reference to Cana- 
dian conditions in this new era. Manuscripis 
should contain approximately 2,500 
and must not exceed 3,000 words, and should 
be written on one side of the paper, and, 
where possible, typewritten. Each manu- 
script should bear a motto and be distinctly 
marked, “ Competition on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Minister,” and should be accompanied by 
an envelope bearing the same motto, and, 
within, the name of the writer. The prizes 
will be $125, $75, and $50. The competition 
will close April 21, and manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Forward 
Movement, Room 256, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


words, 


The Engineering Company of America, 35 
West 39th street, New York, has fixed No- 
vember 1 as the closing date for the prize 
offer of $100 for the best story on the sub- 
ject, “ America in War and Peace,” using all 
the 6,221 different words used by President 
Wilson in the delivery of his seventy-five ad- 
1913-1918. The words are given in 
White House Vocabulary,” 


dresses, 


the “Victory 
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«<ompiled by Bannell Sawyer, a copy of which 
will be sent by the Engineering Company on 
request. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Two prizes of $25 each offered by A. Stone, for the 
best letter in favor of submitting manuscripts every- 
where at one time and the best letter against the 
practice, submitted before May 1, 1919. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the second-best. 
and the third-best article, stimulating smaller Sun- 
day schools to become bigger and better, offered 
by June 1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered to Iowa College students by the 
Iowa Press and Authors’ Club, $25 for the best short 
story and $25 for the best poem submitted by April! 
15. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WRITER. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
on any one of eight different economic subjects sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1919. 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1co offered by the Manuscript Society of 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Seven prizes, ranging from $500 to $50, offered by 
Physical Culture, for the 
submitted 
March Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded in No- 
vember to the unknown poet among its contributors 
who most deserves and needs the stimulus of such a 
reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 


Particulars in March 


Peace. 


Personal 
June 1. 


best Efficiency 


stories before Particulars in 


The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

> 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Hugh F. 


story, 


Grinstead, who had an adventure 
“In a Grain Chute,” in the Youth’s 


Companion for March 13, was born in Mis- 





souri forty-nine years ago. His early life was 
spent on the ranches of Texas and New 
Mexico, of which he writes chiefly. For a 
number of years he was engaged in the pub- 
lication of a country newspaper and was later 
in the United States Postal service, from 
which he resigned about a year ago to engage 
exclusively in writing. Mr. Grinstead, wrote 
his first story in 1912, and since that time his 
work has appeared in the Youth’s Companion, 
the American Boy, and other periodicals of 
like character. He lives now at 
Missouri. 


Columbia, 


Elizabeth Patterson, whose story, “ Honor 
Among Thieves,” was published in Munsey’s 
Magazine for January, is the daughter of 
Brigadier-General John H. Patterson, U. S. 
Army, retired. She was born on an army 
post, and spent her childhood riding the In- 
dian ponies and playing with the other chil- 
dren in frontier garrisons. She has traveled 
a good deal, especially in France and Italy, 
and she is now on service in France. “ Honor 
Among Thieves” is Miss Patterson’s second 
story, her first, “Sir Galahad,” having ap- 
peared in the All-Story Weekly last May. 





Beatrice Witte Ravenel, whose story, “As 
One Lady to Another,” was printed in Har- 
pers Magazine for March, was born in 
Charleston, S. C., and still lives there. She 
spent five years at Radcliffe as a special stu- 
dent, giving most’ of her time to English 
composition and literature. While at college 
she had a short story in Scribner's Magazine 
and one in the Chap Book, which’ was later 
reprinted in the second volume of Chap Book 
Stories. She has contributed to the Harvard 
Monthly and to the Advocate, one of her ar- 
ticles, “ The Coming Man in Fiction,” having 
been partially reprinted in the Literary Digest. 
In 1900 she married Francis Gualdo Ravenel, 
of Charleston. Mrs. Ravenel had a short 
story, “The High Cost of Conscience,” in 
Harper’s for January, and she has had poems 
in the Atlantic Monthly, the Bookman, and 
Contemporary Verse. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Harland. — Seventy-three years ago Marion 
Harland ( in private life, Mrs. Mary Virginia 
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Terhune ) began to write for publication. No 
month since that far distant time has seen 
her pen idle. Today, in her eighty-ninth year, 
during six of the seven days each week she 
still spends four hours each morning at her 


desk — the oldest active author in America, 
probably in the world. 
Yesterday morning Marion Harland 


worked from eight to twelve at her desk, as 
she does six mornings out of seven, clicking 
away at the typewriter which she substituted 
for her pen a few years ago, when a fall 
badly strained her wrist. 

After that she conferred with two publish- 
ers and made arrangements for several sets 
of articles to be written during 
year. 

Marion Harland was one of the first women 
in America to enter the field of novel writing. 
Close to two-score romances bear her name. 
For years she wrote a novel each year, and 
innumerable shorter works. During this time 
her husband, the late Rev. Dr. E. P. Terhune, 
was at the head of large parishes in Newark, 
N. J., Springfield, Mass., and Brooklyn. For 
a major part of this period there was always 
a baby in the home. 
domestic science. A dozen of her books on 
household lore have brought counsel and com- 
fort to women of three generations. 

She has traveled in far lands, and has writ- 
ten many volumes of history, biography and 
accounts of her journeyings. 


the coming 


She was a pioneer in 


But it is not as novelist, domestic scientist, 
historian, biographer, or traveler that Marion 
Harland hopes that her name is to be remem- 
bered. Upon her long life of tireless activity 
she wishes that a more intimate characteriza- 
tion be placed : “ Marion Harland, maker of 
homes.” — New York Tribune. 

Hurst. — Fannie Hurst's confession, in 
the American Magazine, of the steepness and 
length of her path toward success shows that 
she had a vocation for letters. The test of 
her “ sticking” power lasted for twelve years, 
during which time she had to struggle with 
“discouragement which finally festered into 
active opposition.” She was the only child of 
well-to-do parents, who wondered why their 
daughter could not be “like other girls” and 
love parties and beaux instead of literature. 


Instead of marrying, she went to college ; 
and, that phase ended, she had to overleap a 
great barrier of parental opposition in order 
to get to New York. Here her real apprea- 
ticeship began. She received an allowance 
from home, so there was no pinch of poverty 
as yet ; but in spite of her courage the lone- 
liness of a great city almost submerged her 
at moments. She began a weary, fruitless 
round to editors’ offices; and then, laying 
aside her manuscripts for a while, she found’ 
a place as a supernumerary in one of the sea- 
son’s most successful plays. She had only a 
few lines to speak, and no one saw in her 2 
budding genius of the stage, so when the 
company started “on tour,” she returned to 
her typewriter, and was encouraged by selling 
a story for thirty dollars. But this, she adds, 
represented her literary gains for six months. 

Her thirst to know human nature led her, 
as she into “strange highways and 
stranger byways.” For a month she lived 
with an Armenian family in a room over a 
tobacconist’s shop. She was, by turns, a 
salesgirl in a department store, a waitress in 
a white-tiled lunchroom, wardrobe woman of 
a Broadway musical show, a newspaper re- 
porter, and a stitcher of “boys’ pants” in a 
Polish sweat-shop. Then came the decree 
from her family: “No more checks would 
be forthcoming except for home-coming.” 
Anticipating this, she had been husbanding 
her resources ; but the time came when she 
began to slip into arrears, and to feel, for 
the first time, that she was “dickering with 
life in terms of money.” 


Says, 


were still returned, 
encouragement sometimes came 
with them, and an editor sent for her and 
agreed to purchase one of her stories if she 
would rewrite the ending. She owns that she 
“would have agreed to rewrite the Book of 
Job.” but, after all, the rewritten story was 
sent back to her without explanation. This 
was a severe blow. “I had hit bottom,” she 
Then, she says, she hunted up a letter 
of introduction to an editor, sent her by a 
This brought 


her “in touch with a man to whom I was one 


Though manuscripts 


letters of 


owns. 
friend twelve months before. 


in a thousand, and who happened for me io 


be the one in a thousand.” The man was 
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Robert H. Davis ; and she says that his en- 
couragement stimulated her into fresh life, 
“just as the fatal drowsiness induced by edi- 
torial icefields” was about to overtake her. 
He accepted three of her stories, and from 
that time she has never had a manuscript re- 
jected. — New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Kilmer. — Joyce Kilmer’s home, a place of 
boundless week-end hospitality and almost 
equally boundless domesticity ( guests being 
obliged to exercise much agility in clamber- 
ing about toys with which the stairs were 
laden ) was also year after year a plac -f 
almost unbelievable literary industry. ‘ihe 
trying idiosyncrasies of the artistic tempera- 
ment were about as discernible in Kilmer as 
kleptomania. He was, as you may say, social 
and domestic in his habits of writing to an 
amazing degree. Night after night he would 
radiantly walk up and down the floor singing 
a lullaby to one of his children whom he car- 
ried screaming in his arms while he dictated 
between vociferous sounds to his secretary 
or his wife — his wife frequently driven by 
the drowsiness of two in the morning to take 
short naps with her head upon the typewriter 
while the literally tireless journalist filled 
and lighted his pipe. — “Joyce Kilmer : 
Poems, Essays, and Letters.” 

Roosevelt. — Colonel Roosevelt was a 
contributor to Scribner’s Magazine for 
twenty years. His most important volumes 
are published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Colonel Roosevelt's books — about thirty 
volumes — invariably grew out of his activi- 
ties, excepting his first book, “The Naval 
War of 1812,” which was produced soon after 
he left college. His story of his African 
hunting trip was written by his own hand, in 
triplicate, in the very heart of Africa. Two 
copies of each chapter were dispatched by 
different routes, and one copy he kept by him 
for reference. These chapters as they ar- 
rived were published serially in Scribner's 
Magazine. They appeared also in a London 
newspaper, a French magazine, and an Italian 
newspaper. The volume itself was published 
simultaneously in New York, London, Paris, 
Japan, Sweden, Italy, and Germany. As a 
maker of books and a writer of articles, Col- 
onel Roosevelt was one of the most con- 


siderate, conscientious, and exact contributors. 
He never broke a promise to complete a 
manuscript by a certain time, and the details 
of preparing the manuscript were as familiar 
to him as to the best of the profession. When 
he handed in the manuscript of a book, it 
would contain the title page, the dedication, 
the list of contents, and all the other 
machinery which so many authors neglect. 
It was a joy to work with him. He would 
see the whole book and its illustrations in. 
his mind’s eye, and he would work with en- 
thusiasm and industry to make it as nearly 
perfect as possible. The manuscripts of his 
two great explorations, which he wrote with 
his own hand, — all the rest of his books 
were either dictated or typewritten — are 
filled with examples of the great care which 
he used in the choice of words, and the re- 
vision of sentences. — Scribner’s Magazine. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Abandoned Manuscripts. — It is said that 
Kipling’s “Recessional” was rescued from 
his waste-paper basket, and had it not been 
for the intervention and pleading of a friend 
that magnificent fragment, “ Hyperion,” 
would have been put into the fire by Keats, 
while even the still more famous “Ode to a 
Nightingale” was discovered by the 
friend behind a pile of books. 

Newman thought nothing of his “ Dream 
of Gerontius.” He wrote to please himself 
would forthwith have burned it; but 
again a friend stepped in and saved a poem 
which Elgar has set to splendid music, and 
which provides one of the finest hymns in the 
language, “Praise to the Holiest in the 
Height.” 

One day Tennyson wrote to “Omar” Fitz- 
Gerald, casually mentioning that he had left 
a few verses behind him in his cupboard at 
his late lodgings, and would be rather glad’ 
to recover them. Fitz found them among the 
butter and sugar, written in an old butcher’s 
book. They were “In Memoriam.” 

FitzGerald thought a great deal about 
“ Alfred’s” verses, but very little about his 
own. He wrote “Omar Khayyam” in all its 
haunting beauty long before his death, and 


same 


and 
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had a few copies printed, but he seems to 
have told nobody about it. Another poet 
found a copy in the two-penny box of a sec- 
ond-hand book shop, and boomed it 
deserved fame. 

Browning actually did destroy everything 
he wrote before “ Pauline,” and tried to with- 
draw that from publication in order to burn 
the last copy left. He did not succeed, but 
he made it so scarce that a first edition was 
sold recently for £480. 

Sir Walter Scott threw the first copy of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” into the fire, 
and was only persuaded to rewrite it from 
memory by two friends to whom he had for- 
merly read it. Even the first of his novels, 
“ Waverley,” was accidentally fished out of 
some lumber where it had lain for years little 
regarded. — San Francisco Argonaut. 


into 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe WritInG anp READING OF Verse. By C. E 
Andrews, Ph.D. 327 pages. Cloth, 


$2.00, net 

New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1918. 

It is too much, of course, to say that no- 
body should write poetry who has not read 
Lieutenant Andrews’s book, but it is not too 
much to say that if all those who are trying 
to write poetry would make a thorough study 
of it, many of them might do much better 
work. In clear, sensible English, Professor 
Andrews states the rules that govern the 
writing of verse as distinct from prose, with 
innumerable examples to illustrate the prin- 
ciples that he presents. The difference be- 
tween poetry and prose he discusses at 
length in his chapter on Prose and Verse, 
pointing out that verse has an ideal pattern, 
very largely subjective, of meter and rhythm, 
to which the poet must fit his thought. “If 
the words fit into the pattern too perfectly, 
the verse is monotonous ; good verse has a 
constant struggle between the sense of the 
words as brought out in the prose reading 
and the ideal metrical and rhythmical pattern 
that must be felt in the verse reading. In 
this struggle, it is the yielding now of one 
force, now of the other which gives variety 
to fixed verse. Prose, of course, having no 
such ideal framework, can have no struggle 
between form and thought ; variety in prose 
must come from constant changes in the 
rhvthm itself.” “ Prose,” Professor Andrews 
says, “has rhythm, as well as verse. though 
prose rhythm is more irregular, ard in the 
ordinary kinds of writing more difficult t 
perceive The chief differences, then 
between verse and prose are that, 


fixed 


though both may approach an equality in time 
divisions, verse has distinct groups of time 
divisions, which we call lines ; and the divi- 
sions in verse must have some regular agree- 
ment as to the number of syllables in each — 
i. e. must have a rhythmical pattern. 
Verse can be read as prose, but prose cannot 
be read as verse, except for rare short pas- 
sages. Good verse has, in fact, the charac- 
teristics of good prose, with other qualities 
added.” The whole subject of verse-writing 
is treated exhaustively by Professor Andrews, 
in the most practical way. Part One of his 
book deals in a general way with the theory 
of verse, the principles of meter, rhythm, 
movement, phrasing, etc. Part Two is in- 
tended as a help to the more advanced stu- 
dent of composition who is interested in try- 
ing the technique of the different verse forms, 
or for the student who wishes to become a 
more capable critic of poetry. Especially in- 
teresting chapters are those on French Forms 
of Verse and Free Verse. For the student 
of the technique of verse-writing this is the 
best book written yet. 

Tue FouNDATIONS AND NATURE OF VERSE. 
*. Jacob, Ph.D. 231 pp. Cloth. 
Columbia University Press. 1918. 
Beginning with chapters on Noise and 

Tone, Pitch, and Tone Quality, Dr. Jacob in 

his scientific study of the foundations and 

nature of verse goes on with chapters on The 

Quality of Vowel Sounds ; Intensity ; Ge- 

netic Aspects of Rhythm ; Time ; Rhythm De- 

fined ; Duration ; Accent ; The Phrase : Its 

Nature and Its Length; Rhyme and the 

Line : Their Relation to the Phrase ; The 

Structure of the Foot ; The Content of the 

Phrase ; The Rhythm of Prose ; and Scan- 

sion. The book is a worthy companion toa 

“The Rhythm of Prose,” by William Morris 

Patterson, also published by the Columbia 

University Press. 

A Srupy 1n Encuisn Merrics. 
sey. 80 pages. 
fred A. Knopf. 
Miss Crapsey’s investigation of certain 

problems in verse structure was cut short by 
her death in the autumn of 1914, so that the 
study in prosody presented in this book is 
incomplete, but it gives the results of an 
analysis of English poems that supports Miss 
Crapsey’s main thesis that an important ap- 
plication of phonetics to metrical problems 
lies in the study of phonetic word-structure, 
and that English poetical vocabularies fall 
into groups according to the percentage of 
polysyllables emploved. Her conclusions will 
interest students of the technique of verse. 


ART OF 
Cloth. 


By Cary 
New York: 


By Adelaide Crap- 
Cloth, $1.00, net. New York: A\l- 
1918. 


\ MANUAL OF THE 
Hamilton. 223 pp. 
“ Y 


Fiction. By Clavton 
$1.50. Garden City, 
: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1918. 
This “Manual of the Art of Fiction” is 
. revised and amplified edition of “ Materials 
and Methods of Fiction,” by Mr. Hamilton, 
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which was first published in 1908. It is the 

best book written for students of story- 

writing. Beginning with a chapter on The 

Purpose of Fiction, Mr. Hamilton continues 

with chapters on Realism and Romance ; The 

Nature of Narrative ; Plot ; Characters ; Set- 

ting ; The Point of View in Narrative ; Em- 

phasis in Narrative ; The Epic, the Drama, 
and the Novel; The Novel, the Novelette, 
and the Short-Story ; The Structure of the 

Short-Story ; and The Factor of Style. No 

fiction writer can read the book without 

profit, and beginners in story-wrting will get 
valuable suggestions from it. 

Tue Mopern Nover. A study of the purpose and 
the meaning of fiction. By Wilson Follett. 336 
pp. Cloth, $2,00, net. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1918. 

Mr. Follett himself says that: his book is 
not primarily a history of the English novel 
from Defoe to Hardy, neither is it a treatise 
on criticism or the aesthetics of fiction in 
vacuo ; it is an attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of some important principles of fic- 
tional criticism, and to show how the devel- 
opment of these principles has altered the 
shape of the modern novel. The scope of 
the book is indicated by its chapter head- 
ings : The . Creative Impulse ; Romance ; 
Sentimentalism ; Didacticism ; Satire ; The 
Realistic Spirit ; Tragedy and Comedy ; Hu- 
manism ; Design ; “ Entertainment.” A valu- 
able feature is a fifty-page bibliography of the 
novel in English, with hints for study. 

Tue Best CoLtrece SwHort Stories — 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind, Ph. D. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston: The Stratford 
pany. 1919. 

This collection is introduced as the first of 
a series of annual volumes to include the best 
short stories written by college undergradu- 
ates. It presents twenty-two stories, three 
of which, according to Edward J. O’Brien, 
“bear favorable comparison with the best 
short stories written by contemporary Amer- 
ican writers.” Apart from its interest to the 
general reader, the book is especially valuable 
to writers because it includes a sixty-two page 
symposium by fifty-nine editors of current 
periodicals, telling what their attitude is to- 
ward new and unknown authors, followed by 
a thirty-four page symposium by twenty-eight 
successful authors of short stories, telling 
how they have attained literary success. 

Tue Poets or tHe Future. A college anthology 

Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind, 

214 pages. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. 1918. 

It would have been better if Dr. Schnitt- 
kind had made the title of this book, “ Poets 
of the Future,” instead of “ The Poets of the 
Future,” since not all of our best poets have 
come, or will come, from the colleges. Again, 
if the verses of the young writers that are 
collected here are fair illustrations of their 
genius it is well that the future of American 


1917-1918. 
458 pp. 
Com- 








poetry does not depend upon them altogether. 

Still, there are some g poems in the an- 

thology, and as a whole the collection is an 

interesting one. 

Encuish Literature Dvurinc tHe Last Harr Cen- 
turY. By J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. 315 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Professor Cunliffe’s book is written to fur- 

nish guidance for first-hand study of Mere- 


dith, Hardy, Samuel Butler, Stevenson, Gis- 
sing, Shaw, Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and Bennett — “ Assistance in read- 


ing the authors themselves,” the author says, 
“not substitutes for it.” A chapter is given 
to each writer, and there is an introductory 


chapter on Contemporary Literature, with 

three concluding chapters : The Irish Move- 
ment, The New Poets, and The New Novel- 

ists. 

[ue EnGiisu Vittace: A Literary Study. By Julia 
Patton, Ph.D. 236 pp. Cloth, $1.50. few York : 


The Macmillan Company. gio. 

A charming study of English village life, 
especially as it is illustrated in English litera- 
ture during the century from 1750 to 1850, 
Miss Patton’s book will be read with sym- 
pathy by cultivated readers. She shows how 
the characteristic phases of village life have 
been brought out both by the poets and the 
novelists, so that if the English peasant is 
going from the land, we have him in litera- 
ture as a permanent possession. 

NEWSPAPER WRITING 1N HiGu Scuoors. By L. N. 
Flint. 42 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas : Department of Journalism Press, University 
of Kansas. 1917. 
This bulletin on teaching the art and prac- 

tice of newspaper writing in high schools, al- 

though intended chiefly for teachers of jour- 
nalism, is a practical guide for any student 
of the princinles of newspaper work, since it 
shows what he needs to learn, and gives in- 
formation about the best authorities. 

[ne Styte Book or tHe Detroit News. 
by A. L. Weeks. o2 pp. Cloth. 
Evening News Association. 1918. 
This newspaner Style Book is intended for 

the guidance of writers for the Detroit News, 

but it contains practical sug-estions about 
newspaper writing that any newspaper man 
may profitably study. It is packed solid with 
rules and advice, distinguished by clear com- 
mon sense, and altogether is a very useful 
manual. ‘ 

Tue Typist. <A course of 

fingering, and the 


Edited 
Detroit : The 


lessons in the 


proper 
efficient 


manipulation of the 


typewriter. By J. E. Fuller. 142 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Cincinnati : The Phonographic Institute Company. 
1918. 

Any intelligent typewriter operator who 


makes a faithful study of this book, follow- 
ing the directions of the drills for keyboard 
mastery and for practice with an exhaustive 
collection of models of all kinds of type- 
writing, will find that the manual is admirably 
designed to fulfil the purpose of the author, 
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“to train the learner to be first a student of 
models, next a good copyist, and finally a 
thinker who can apply his knowledge.” 

-GuIDE TO THE Use oF Unitep States GOVERNMENT 
Pusuications. By Edith E. Clarke. 308 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Boston Book Company. 1918. 
The object of this book — growing out of 

the author’s experience in the office of the 

Superintendent of Documents — is to state 

‘the facts concerning government publica- 

tions, to explain things misunderstood, and 

to provide a laboratory manual for all who 
use United States government publications, 
inside libraries and out. Prepared primarily 
for librarians, the book gives information 
about how to procure public documents of 
value, that many writers will be glad to have. 


Tue Writers’ anv Artists’ YEAR Book — 1919. 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. -196 pp. Cloth, 80 cents. 
London: A. & C. Black, Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. 


The most valuable features of the 1919 edi- 
tion of “The Writers’ and Artists’ Year 
Book,” which is prepared primarily for Eng- 
lish writers, are its lists of British, Australian, 
Canadian, and Indian jdurnals and maga- 
zines, giving their addresses and some infor- 
mation about their manuscript requirements, 
and its list of British publishers. It also has 
lists — less valuable — of American period- 
icals and publishers, with information about 
literary agents, publishers’ agreements, proof 
correction, and other subjects of interest to 
writers. 

Tue German Secret SERVICE IN AMERICA — IQI4- 
1918. By John Price Jones and Paul Merrick Hol- 
lister. 340 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Boston : Small, 
Maynard, & Company. 1918. 

A book of thrilling interest and real value 
is this account of the activities of German 
intrigue in the United States, the facts of 
which were obtained by Mr. Jones first as a 
reporter on the New York Sun who for more 
than a year busied himself with no other con- 
cern and afterward in an independent inves- 
tigation. He gives startling details of plots 
and conspiracies, showing how vicious were 
the plans of German secret agents, and how 
serious the results would have been but for 
the intelligent activity of our secret service. 
The book is as interesting as a novel, and its 
amazing revelations will hold the reader fas- 
cinated to the end. 
Tue New AmERICca. 

not. 145 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

millan Company. 1919. 

Mr. Dilnot came to this country in January, 
1917, and tells here of the impressions made 
upon him during his stay, giving us, as 
Dickens did, an opportunity to see ourselves 
as others see us. His book is bright and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, with chapters, among 
others, on The Vision of New York ; Food, 
Dress, Drink, and Taxicabs ; The Written 
and Spoken Word ; Hustle and Humor ; The 
American Woman; President Wilson at 


3y an Englishman, Frank Dil- 
: New York: The Mac- 


Close Quarters ; and America at War. On 
the whole, Mr. Dilnot is nrore complimentary 
than Dickens was. Perhaps we have im- 
proved. 

Irvine’s Dictionary oF Tittes. By Leigh H. Ir- 
vine. 144 pp. Paper, $1.00. San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. : Alvin R. Kaiser. 

Questions of all kinds regarding the right 
use of titles — a most perplexing subject — 
are authoritatively answered in Mr. Irvine's 
book, of which fewer than 250 copies are left 
now for sale. There is no other book with 
such a complete and exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. The Dictionary is well arranged, 
and a thorough index makes easily accessible 
all the information it contains. 


Wry Itaty Enterep into tHe Great War. In 
English and Italian. By Luigi Carnovale. 673 pp. 
Large octavo. Cloth, $2.50, net. Chicago : Italian- 
American Publishing Company. 1917. 


The attitude of Italy toward questions 
raised in the Peace Conference makes this 
book of special value now, since it sets forth 
in detail the reasons that influenced Italy to 
take part in the war. The text of more than 
three hundred pages is given first in English 
and then in Italian, so that the book will be 
useful to students of Italian, as well as to 
students of modern history. Writers on cur- 
rent topics especially need the historical and 
political information that Mr. Carnovale gives 
in a very interesting way. 


Acsace-Lorrainge Since 1870. By Barry Cerf. 190 


pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 

Writers on current topics and others who 
desire to have a complete and thorough 


knowledge of the Alsace-Lorraine question 
will find the subject treated exhaustively in 
this book. Writing from the French point of 
view, the author has taken his material largely 
from German sources, to condemn the con- 
querors “out of their own mouths.” Of spe- 
cial interest is his chapter on the economic 
question, showing how important it is for the 
peace of the world that the seized provinces, 
which have been so ruthlessly exploited by 
the conqueror, shall be restored to France. 


First Steps 1x Russtan. By J. Solomonoff. Itlus- 
trated. 131 pp. Boards, $1.00, net. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1018. 

Russtan VERBS Mave Easy. Compiled by Stephen 
J. Lett. so pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 

Russian Proverss anp TuHerr Encuisnu Eguivatents. 
by Louis Segal, Ph.D. 63 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 

Reva By Michail Yurievitch Lermontoff. Edited 
with biography, notes, and vocabulary, by R. Biske. 
100 pp. Stiff paper, 50 cents, net. New York: 
=. P. Dutton & Company. 1018. 

Moo-moo ann THE District Doctor. By Ivan Tur- 
genyev. Edited, with introduction, vocabulary, and 
notes, by A. Raffi. 104 pp. Stiff paper, so cents. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1o18. 


Students of Russian are becoming more 
and more numerous all the time, and their 
number is bound to increase as our business 
relations with Russia are extended, and as 
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‘tthe richness of Russian literature becomes 
“more generally known. Students of the lan- 
guage will firid these five books all useful 
helps. “First Steps in Rassian,” meant for 
students who have acquired the primary prin- 
ciples, presents a series of progressive reading 
lessons with explanatory notes, the subject 
matter of each lesson being made plainer by 
a picture. So many words are taught that 
‘the Vocabulary contains more than twenty 
pages. “Russian Verbs Made Easy” is a 
useful manual, although its title may be a 
trifle too enthusiastic. The little reading 
books, with two stories, by Turgenyev and a 
story by Lermontoff, both have notes and 
vocabularies, and the little book of Russian 
proverbs gives the Russian text and the Eng- 
lish translation on opposite pages. 


‘Russian CommerciaL Corresponpence. By A. S. 
Mindel. 8 pages. Flexible cloth, $1.10, net. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 


1918. 

Sooner or later, order will be restored in 
Russia, and then our business relations with 
the Russians will increase. In the meantime 
very many Americans are studying Russian, 
and are finding the language not nearly so dif- 
ficult as it is generally supposed to be. This 
book is intended for students who have ac- 
‘quired an elementary knowledge of Russian, 
and will make them familiar with the expres- 
sions used in business correspondence. 


“Worv-Fror-Worp Rvussian Story-Boox. By Nevill 
Forbes, M.A. 55 pp. Flexible cloth. New York: 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 1916. 


Excellent reading practice for students of 
Russian is furnished in this little book, which 
includes twenty-five Russian stories, with in- 
terlinear transliteration of the accented text 
and word-for-word translation, with explan- 
atory notes following each story. 

Tue New Yate Sonc-Boox. Compiled by G. Frank 
Goodale, Musical Director of the Yale Glee Club. 
181 pp. Paper, $1.00, net. New York: G. Schir- 
mer. 1918. 

This new collection of college songs in- 
cludes the best of the old favorites that are 
still sung at Yale and the new songs of the 
last ten years, including twenty-two songs 
that have never been published. The book is 
made more attractive by many superb half- 
tone views of Yale, including a wonderful 
frontispiece picture of the great Yale Bowl 
during a Harvard-Yale football game. 


Jimmy-Boy, Recruit, aNnD OtHer Verses. By Jo- 
seph K. Colton. 81 pp. Boards. Worcester, 
Mass. : Harrigan Press, Inc. 1918. 


Mr. Colton is a newspaper poet who writes 
verse with more than ordinary facility, and 
whose poems, reprinted widely, have become 
familiar to newspaper readers, many of whom 
will welcome this collection of them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
walue in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 


ence, history, biography, or travel. 
space in the magazine for the 
poetry, etc. All books received will bé acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 


Tue Best SHort Stories oF 1918, AND THE YEAR- 


_ There is no 
review of fiction, 


Book OF THE AMERICAN SHort Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 441 pp. Cloth, $1.60, net. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1g19. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF MaGazINE VERSE FOR 1918, AND 
Year-Book or American Poetry. Edited by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. 285 pp. Cloth, $2.00, 
net. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 1918. 

Tue Wortps anv I. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 11- 
lustrated. 452 pp. Cloth, $3.50, net. New York : 
George H. Doran Company. 1918. 

With Otp Grory 1n Beruin. Experiences of an 
American girl music student in the German capi- 
tal, 1916-1917. By Josephine Therese. Illustrated. 


319 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Boston : The Page Com- 
pany. 1918. 

Paris: THe Macic City sy tHe Setne. By Ger- 
trude Hauck Vonne. 354 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York : The Neale Publishing Company. © 1918. 

Tue Heattu-Care oF tHE Basy. A _ handbook for 
mothers and nurses. By Louis Fischer, M.D. 


Tenth edition, completely revised. 
85 cents, net. 
pany. 1918. 


e 182 pp. Cloth, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue Writer.] 








CRAFTSMAN AND Critic. 
Review for April. 
CONCERNING 


John Jay Chapman. Yale 


GENIUS 


AND Lone Harr. Brian 
Hooker. Yale Review for April. 
Epucation IN Pursuit of Henry Apams. Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Yale Review for April. 
History oF a_ Literary Rapicat. Randolph 
Sourne. Yale Review for April. 
Dintnc Witn Dickens at Detmonico’s. Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser. Bookman for March. 
Huntinc Hack Work. Robert Cortes Holliday. 


Bookman for March. 
Current TASTE IN Fiction. 
John Walcott. Bookman for March. 
WHITMANISM AND Its FatLure. 
Bookman for March. 
Mextico’s New Poets. 
for March. 
Letters OF RILEY 


A Quarterly Survey. 
Yone Noguchi. 


Irving Ormond. Bookman 
AND Birt Nye. _Iilustrated 
with photographs. Arranged, with comment, by Ed- 
mund H, Eitel. Harper’s Magazine for March. 

A Nation or Hamtets. A study of the Russian 
character as shown in Russian literature. L. E. 
Miller. Century for March. 

Bryant’s “Inpex Expurcatorius.” The 
of View, in Scribner’s Magazine for March. 

Tue Cominc Back or Oscar Wipe. Richard Le 
Gallienne. Munsey’s Magazine for March. 

THeopore Roosevett as A Man oF Letters. 
Brander Matthews. Munsey’s Magazine for March. 

Was Georce MerepitH REALLY A 
Current Comment for March. 


Point 


Nove tist ? 
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Nervo: Mexico’s Great Poet or Mo- 
Current Comment for March. 

Tue Rapip Rise oF Joseph HERGESHEIMER. 
portrait. Current Comment for March. 

How I Keep Fit. George Allan England. 
cal Culture for March. 

Keais : “ Toe Eve or St. Mark.” 
Thayer. Modern Language Notes for 
Fo.ix-Sonc 1n AMERICA. Some 
tions. H. M. Belden. 
March. 
THE 
Samuel C. 

March. 

CLeMeNcEAU — _  LITTERATEUR. With 
American Review of Reviews for March. 

We Like Tuis “ Personat” Journatism. W. M. 
Glenn. 

Tne JouRNaAListic 
colm W. Bingay. Quill for January. 

A New TuHeory oF JouRNALISM. 
Miller. Quill for January. 

Puittep Gisps aS SEEN BY A 
Frank Dilnot. Fourth Estate for 

Tett tHE Story 1N THE Heaps. 
Wheeler. Fourth Estate for March 1. 

WoMEN IN JOURNALISM. 
Stranathan, and Mrs. 
Fourth Estate for March 1. 

Tue Reporter a Most Important May. 
P. MacLennan. Fourth Estate for March 1. 
Honor to Marse Henry ( Souvenir Edi- 
March 2). 
Fourth Estate for March 8. 
MONTHLY ON MEN OF 
March 8. 
With chart. 


AMADO 
DERNITY. 
With 


Physi- 


Mary Rebecca 
March. 
recent publica- 
Modern Language Notes for 


SEPARATION. 
Notes for 


PAMPHLETS OF THE Byron 


Chew. Modern Language 


portrait. 


Quill for January. 
HERITAGE OF THE War Mal- 


William Tyler 
FeLttow WorkKeEr. 
March 1 

George O. 


Sophie Irene Loeb, May 


Emma Shaw _  Colcleugh. 


Frank 


UNIQUE 
tion of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
With portrait. 

E. W. Howe's 
Literary Digest for 

Tue Booxs oF 1018. 
for March 8. 


Brincinc History To LiFe. 


LErrers. 


Literary Digest 


fellman for March 8 


_ > 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Norman Hapgood has been nominated to be 
minister to Denmark, succeeding Dr. Maurice 
Egan, who resigned recently because of poor 
health. 

Fannie Hurst is going to Siberia to get 
literary material. 

Maurice Maeterlinck was divorced recently 
by Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, and 
Mlle. Renée Dahon, a 
woman of Nice. 

Boni & Liveright “The Erotic 
Motive in Literature,” by Albert Mordell. 


has married young 


announce 


“ American Authorship of the Present Day,” 
by T. E. Rankin ( Ann Arbor, Mich. : George 
Wahr ), includes critical sketches of American 
poets and prose writers since 1890. 


A full account of the proceedings’ and ad- 
dresses of the centenary celebration of: Char- 
lotte Bronté that was held last year by the 
Bronté Society of England is published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. under the title “ Charlotte 
Bronté, a Centenary Memorial.” 

“Voltaire in His Letters,” translated by S. 
G. Tallentyre, gives the selection of letters so- 
arranged as to form a sort of biographical 
study of Voltaire. 

“My Own Story,” by Fremont Older ( San 
Francisco : The Call Publishing Company ), 
is an autobiographical study by the editor of 
the San Francisco Call. ‘ 

“Walt Whitman: the Prophet Poet,” by 
Roland G. Sawyer, is published by the Four 
Seas Company, Boston. 

Harvey's Weekly is the new name of the 
North American Review's War Weekly. It is 
published by Colonel George Harvey, at 171 
Madison avenue, New York. 

Henry Wickham Steed has succeeded Geot- 
frey Dawson, who succeeded G. E. Buckle, as 
editor of the London Times. 

The Dickensian ( London ), B. W. Matz, 
editor, which began its fifteenth year of pub- 
lication January 1, will in future be published 
quarterly instead of monthly. 

Rostand, who died recently in 
France, was the son of rich parents and made 
probably $5,000,000 from his literary work. 


Edmond 


Lady Ritchie, who was Anne Isabe.!a Tiack- 
eray, the daughter of the novelist, died in 
London February 27, aged eighty-one. 

Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet died in New York 
March 1, aged eighty years. 

Van died in 
Penn., March 2, aged forty-two. 

John W. Keller ( “ Cholly Knickerbocker ” ) 
died in New York March 5, aged sixty-two. 

Mrs. Jennie E. T. Dowe died at Allston, 
Mass., March 6, aged seventy-seven. 

Mrs. Nixola Greeley Smith Ford 
in New York March 9, aged thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr died at Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, March 10, aged eighty-seven. 

Henry M. York 
March 23, 


Char'es E. Loan Arlington, 


died 


Blossom died in New 


aged fifty-two. 





